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BOLAND ALARMED BY THE APPEARANCE OF THE OLD PATTERER IN YORKSHIRE. 
ROLAND LEIGH; OR, THE STORY OF 
A CITY ARAB. 
CHAPTER XLIII—A SCRAP OF A DIARY. 
Tam along way from Daffodil Farm. ‘The stage- 
coach, on the back seat of which I am sitting. 


taking me into Yorkshire. Ihave said “ good-bye” 
to Fanny, probably never to see her again. The 
good farmer and his wife have been very kind to 
me; and so has Mr. Simmonds, the old clergy- 
g, is | man, on whose recommendation I have obtained 
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the situation to which I am going, as fast as four | 


horses attached to a heavy stage-coach—such as 


were built, and travelled the rough English roads, | 
It is a work of | 
time, however; the journey will occupy three or | 


fifty years ago—can carry me. 


four days, with occasional rests and frequent 
stoppages : 
past, present, and future. 

I have changed my attire: there is nothing of 
the sailor about me now. That character was 
involuntarily thrust upon me, and was cheerfully 
discarded: I had had enough of the sea. I am 
now in new plain clothes, provided for me by Mr. 
Simmonds; while the half-dozen stout shirts of 
Kent manufactured dowlas, and the home-knitted 
woollen stockings, which pretty well fill up the 
small travelling box now strapped on to the top 
of the coach, are the gift of Mrs. Blake. The 
Bible, which is carefully packed in between the 
shirts to save it from injury in travelling, was 
given me by my old Covent Garden friend the 
day before I left Daffodil Farm; and the Hymn- 
book, round which is rolled a soft stocking, with 
the same careful intent as above, is Fanny Grey’s 
last present. 

I know very little where I am going, and no- 
thing of the gentleman whom I shall have to call 
*‘ master,” except that he is brother of the Kentish 
clergyman : not so old, however, by half a score 
years; and I am forewarned that he is in in- 
different health, and of singularly reserved habits 
—that he is rich, but makes no show of his wealth 
—keeps a riding horse which he never rides, and 
a carriage in which he never drives. He has a large 
house, the greater part of whieh is shut up ; keeps 
but three servants in the house, of whom I am to 
be one; another is an elderly woman, who acts in 
tlie double capacity of housekeeper and cook; and 
the third is a housemaid. 

I have a card in my pocket-book—for I have 
bought a pocket-book in ease I should need one ; 
and that card has on it the following direction : 
“‘ Lawrence Simmonds, Esquire, Templeton Lodge, 
near P- Yorkshire.” That is where I am 
going; and the coach, I have been given to under- 
stand, passes by the gate of Templeton Lodge. 

My fellow passengers are not very communica- 
tive. These are four. One is a stout farmer-like 
man, who is travelling only part of the journey 
down, and who sleeps gveat part of the way. He 
has a red faee, heightening im colour to the very 
tip of his nose, which is very red indeed. He 
wakes every time the coach pulls up to change 
horses, and gets down, as he says, to stretch his 
legs. He stretches them from the coach to the 
bar of the inn, wherever it may be; and when he 
tumbles up again, he seems to breathe fire, and his 
cheeks and nose are redder than before. The next 
passenger is a poor woman. She seems comfortably 
wrapped up, but very sorrowful. She lives in Lon- 
don, but is going a good way dewn, she says, to 
see a dying son who left London a few months ago 
in health, and was apprenticed in the country. 
She has heard bad news of him, and is afraid she 
shall not find him alive. Poor mother! Heaven 
comfort her, and help her! The other two are boys 
going to school, and answer in monosyllables when 
spoken to; so I have not only plenty of time for 
thinking, but not much to disturb my thoughts. 
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plenty of time for me to think of the | 
| had, without rebuke, loved the child of his bene- 





I think too much of Fanny Grey still, though I 
know she can be nothing to me but a pleasant 
memory. I almost wish my good friend Mr. 
Blake had not told me of his early struggles and 
of his early love, which, though true as steel, he- 
lied the old proverb, by running smoothly on, 
He was as poor and friendless as I once, and he 


factress; and might I not take encouragement 
from his example ? This thought ad crossed my 
mind. 

Ah, but William Blake, the destitute orphan 
boy, travelling to London with his sister to pro- 
vide for and protect, and with only fourpence half- 


penny in his pocket at starting, had no taint of 


crime in his family to cover his face with shame, 
and to press with a dead weight on his heart. 
While I—oh, I felt as though the touch of my 
hand and the breath of my lips were profanation 
and disgrace. I—the son of such a father! | 
shuddered. It seemed almost as though I were 
doing wrong to mix with the virtuous and u- 
blemished; but to have dreamt of linking my 
future life with—— Enough; I had taken the 
alarm, or rather, like the foolish moth, I had been 
put away from the snare, but not until my wings 
had been nearly scorched. 

But why am I on my way to Yorkshire, when I 
had determined to cast myself once more into the 


whirlpool of London, where also, my only hope of 


finding my dear old protectress, Mrs. Magrath, 
centred? Why, I am acting on the advice—not 
only the advice, but the earnest entreaties—of my 
kind and only earthly friends whom I have left 
behind in Kent. I think they have perhaps mag- 
nified the danger I should incur of being scen and 
recognised by any of the people of Thieves’ Castle, 
especially by the ruffian Kite or the not less ruffian 
Sloppy Stevens, whose threats I had reported to 
them. Fanny, with tears in her eyes, begged me 
not to venture myself in London; so did the 
motherly farmer’s wife ; so did the farmer himself; 
and Mr. Simmonds not only strongly dissuaded 
me from the hazardous experiment, but declared 
that my life was not safe in Kent. 

To be frank, I also shrank from the ordeal to 
which I should be again exposed. I had tasted 
the sweets and blessings of happy domestic life, 
and enjoyed its comforts. Could I return again 
with composure to my old haunts, old associations, 
old occupations P—to the stable loft by night and 
the streets and markets by day? I thought not. 
True, I had not been altogether unhappy there in 
former times, and not so very long before ; but I 
had gained fresh knowledge since then, and made 
new observations. 

But if I did not return to London, how could I 
hope ever to find Mrs. Magrath ? 

“ Think, my young friend,” said Mr. Simmonds, 
when I put this question to him, “ how many years 
have passed already since you so mournfully saw 
her last, and yet you have sought her. I honour 
your affection and gratitude; but you have yet to 
consider It may well be,” he added, inter- 
rupting himself, “ that the poor woman is past the 
reach of human help and sympathy ; if not, trust 
to Providence that, sooner or later, your desire 
may be gratified.” 

I do not know that this convinced, but it silenced 
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me; and when I found that the kind old man had | to pass a few hours with his father. 
so far interested himself in my concerns, first, by | 


himself of my truthfulness, and then | 


satisfying 1 
procuring for me this situation, which would 
rescue me from the social degradation and con- 


tempt from which I had so long vainly attempted | 
to extricate myself, it would have been folly and | 


ingratitude not to accept his help. 


I am on my road to Yorkshire, then, and Mr. | may not explain it now. 


Nor were 
these transitory visits apparently productive of 
happiness. It seemed, indeed, as though the pre- 
sence of the son recalled to the father’s mind some 
poignant grief, or awakened recollections too ten- 
der to be encouraged, and yet they loved one an- 
other as parent and child perhaps too seldom love. 
I could not understand this mystery then, and I 
Let me return to my 


Simmonds tells me that he will not lose sight of | own story. 


my future interest if, in this first step upwards, I 
prove myself worthy of confidence. I trust I am 
thankful; but the thought of my poor guilty 
father weighs down my spirits. 


I am at Templeton Lodge. I have seen Mr. 
Simmonds, and he speaks kindly to me. He tells 
me that he knows all—has heard all about me 
from his brother; and he tells me also what my 
duties will be. ‘They are not very heavy, I think; 
for I find—what I had not been told—that Mr. 
Simmonds has a gardener, who lives in a cottage 
lard by, and a groom, who has a room over the 
stables. I am, in fact, to be the personal attend- 
ant of the owner of Templeton Lodge. 

Ihave said that Mr. Simmonds is in ill health. 
He is younger, but looks older than his brother, 
in Kent. He tells me that he receives and pays 
but few visits; that he sometimes is driven out, 
not in his carriage, but in a small pony-chaise ; and 
this is to be one part of my work: he seems a very 
timid old gentleman. 

The house is much as it has been described to 
me, large and old-fashioned, with high pointed 
roofs and narrow casement-windows. The front 
is covered with ivy, like an old ruin. It is not 
ruinous, however, though, as I have said, many of 
the rooms are shut up. 

Iam to enter upon my duties to-morrow. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
MY HOME AT TEMPLETON LODGE.—I AM SUDDENLY 
ALARMED. 
I SHALL pass very rapidly over the events of seve- 
ral successive months. As my readers may sup- 
pose, the course of life on which I entered was very 
different from that which I had before known, and 
perhaps I missed the wild liberty which had been 
mixed up with my former social condition. But I 
lad an ample compensation for this in the thought 
that I had emerged at length from that condition, 
and was no longer a “ City Arab.” At first, in- 
deed, I was awed by the reserve of my master, and 
fearful of giving offence or dissatisfaction by my 
inexperience. But the fear was needless, and the 
awe gradually passed away as I became familiar 
with his many excellencies. I learned something 
of his history too ; and I found—it was almost a 
new discovery this—that there are sorrows which 
accompany riches. But I am not at liberty, nor 
is It necessary, to enter into particulars here; I 
may say, however, that Mr. Simmonds had been in 
early life a happy husband and father. Templeton 
Lodge was not then almost shut up and deserted. 
But wife and children had passed away: one son 
only remained to comfort his age. That son was 
amanufacturer in another part of the broad county; 
he seldom visited Templeton Lodge, and then only 





The quiet occupations of a serving man gave me 
some leisure to resume the attempts at self-instrue- 
tion I had elsewhere begun, and I found a kind 
helper and encourager in Mr. Simmonds. He said 
it amused him to teach a willing learner, and he 
taught me much of which I had never dreamt be- 
fore. He lent me books, too, so that a new world 
was thus opened to me. 

It was 2 calm and quiet, and not an unhappy 
life, that Lled at Templeton Lodge. My master 
was indulgent, my fellow-servants were civil and 
obliging, and sometimes I heard from my dear 
friends at Daffodil Farm. But this was not often ; 
for My. Blake was a better hand, as he said, with a 
spade than with a peu. I was informed, however, 
from time to time, that all was going on well, and 
that Fanny was well, and sent her—— Then in one 
of the letters followed a great blotch of ink, with 
“respects ’ written over it, in another hand. I 
suppose the farmer had written “ love,” but some- 
body else had found fault with this expression and 
altered it. And notwithstanding my own mag- 
nanimous resolutions, I was foolish enough to feel 
this very keenly. 

Occasionally, also, I received a message from the 
brother of my master, such as that he was glad to 
hear favourable accounts of me, and that he had 
not forgotten his promise to keep an eye upon my 
interests. All this seems very trivial to write, but 
there was so little incident to vary or ruffle the 
even current of my existence at Templeton Lodge, 
that what seems trivial now was important then. 
And thus two years of my life passed away. 


“Tn e’en a’most every county and sheer in Eng- 
land, ma’am; here to-day and there to-morrow, 
ma’am; my poor old legs beant wore out yet, they 
beant ; and I must be upon the ramble; I couldn’t 
live in a workus, nohow.” 

These words fell upon my ear one day, as I was 
assisting the gardener in his work. A thick laurel 
hedge intervened between the garden and the yard, 
and, without being seen, I could observe the speaker, 
who was leaning on a staff, close to the outer gate 
of the yard, and in conversation with the house- 
maid. 

I need not say how I was startled by the words 
I have repeated, nor why I anxiously kept myself 
in concealment, while I as anxiously watched the 
stranger. But he was no stranger to me, and my 
cheek flushed, I dare say, and with no pleasurable 
emotions, when I recognised in the old vagrant 
my Whiskers’ Rents acquaintance, my fellow pvi- 
soner, and the deceitful old patterer who had lured 
me within the precincts of Thieves’ Castle. He 
was more bent with age than when I last saw him, 
and his steps were more feeble and tottering; and 
it surprised me that, even with his vagabond habits, 
he had had either the will or the power to drag his 
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limbs so far from his usual haunts. This was my | 
first thought ; my second was more perplexing: ! 
—what if I were the object of his journey! It | 
did not seem so very unlikely that some intimation 

of my escape from the wreck might have reached | 
my unhappy father in his stronghold, and that, | 
moved by consideration for his own safety and that 
of his vile associates, or perhaps by a determination 
to entangle me once more in his meshes, he had 
employed this old man to find out my place of re- | 
fuge; and as this thought passed through my mind, 

I more closely concealed my person, and more care- 

fully listened to his words. | 

“ And what have you got to sell?” demanded 
the damsel, when the old man had come to a 
pause. 

“Pins, needles, threads, laces, my dear; but- 
tons and bodkins, hooks and eyes, and thimbles, 
and——” 

“ Oh, I don’t want anything,” said Susan, stop- 
ping the old man in his enumeration of his slender | 
stock of haberdashery, which I now perceived he | 
had, slung in a basket by his side. 

“Oh, don’t say nay, charming Judy,” quavered 
the old man, in a feeble attempt to carol the 
words of an old song which at that time was, or | 
had lately been, popular in London and elsewhere. | 
“ Maybe, you’ll buy a ballad of me, my dear?” he | 
added; “here’s lots on ’em; I used to sing ’em; | 
but my bellows is too shakey now—wuss luck.” 

“No, no; go away, do; we don’t want such | 
rubbish,” said Susan, as the old man began glibly | 
to quote the titles of this part of his stock in | 
trade. Nevertheless, she lingered; and the old , 
man went on :— 

“ Here’s dream books, my pretty lass, to put 
under yer piller, to make ye dream of yer true 
love e 

“Stuff!” said the girl. 

T need not repeat, even if I could remember, all 


the blandishments used by the old pedlar in puff- | 


ing off his goods; nor how the servant maid so 
far relaxed as to be persuaded to look over the 
contents of his basket. I only know that the 
conference seemed intolerably long, before a bar- 
gain was struck for a little handful of his wares. 
In the course of these negotiations, I noticed 
that the old man more than once shifted his posi- 
tion ; and at last, pleading fatigue and thirst, he 
seated himself on a stone horse-block within the 
yard, and entreated the girl to give him a draught 
of water or small beer ; ‘ anything,” he said, “ to 
wet his whistle.” And when Susan disappeared 
for a moment on the benevolent errand, I could 
see that my old acquaintance looked sharply 
though furtively and pryingly round, and glanced 
quickly at the range of kitchen offices by which 
he was partially surrounded. I thought little of 


this at the time, only that I supposed he was on | 


the look-out for anything that was neither too 
hot nor too heavy for him to purloin and carry off 
unperceived ; and I was glad when the damsel 
returned before my old ready-fingered acquaint- 
ance had had time or opportunity to indulge in 
his livelong habit of “ picking and stealing.” 

* Here’s luck to ye,” said the old man, lifting 
the mug to his lips, and draining it to the bot- 
tom; “you've got a nice place of it here, my 
dear.” 


“ Oh, the place is well enough,” said she ; “ not 
too much to do, nor too many to do it.” 

* A rich man, I reckon, the master: what did 
you say his name is, my pretty one?” said the 
insinuating old vagrant. 

“TI didn’t say his name was anything in par- 


' ticular,” said the girl; “ but my master’s name is 
’ . 


Mr. Simmonds; and he is rich enough, I dare 
say ; but he doesn’t make much show of it.” 

“Ha! keeps his money safe locked up, does he?” 

“T reckon so,” said the girl; “but that’s no 
business of mine, nor yours either, is it ?” 

“ Oh dear no, not the least in the world,” said 
the old man, carelessly: ‘I suppose now you 
couldn’t——-” : 

What he supposed my fellow-servant could not 


do or say, neither she nor I was doomed to hear ; 
, for at that moment the shrill voice of the house- 
| keeper was heard calling loudly from the kitchen, 
_Yeproving Susan for idling her time, and bidding 


the old man go about his business. Now, the 
voice of Mrs. Latham, the housekeeper, was a 
voice potential, and not to be disregarded. Ae- 
cordingly, Susan scuttled away ; and the old man, 


| after again keenly glancing around, slung his 


basket over his shoulder, and hobbled off, to the 
melody of his own cracked voice, singing, or at- 
tempting to sing—‘‘‘ A traveller stopped at a 
widdy’s gate; she kipt a hinn, and he wanted to 
bait—he wanted to bait.’” 

I need not say that I felt relieved when the old 
ballad-singer had disappeared ; though I was still 
in doubt whether his pedlarship was not a deeep- 
tion to cover some iniquitous design; and I 
| could not feel secure that I was not the primary 
| object of his visit. More troubled, perhaps, then 
| I should have cared to acknowledge, I resumed 

my voluntary gardening occupation, until, having 
| worked myself into a pleasant perspiration, I be- 
| gan to smile at my fears. For 1 remembered 
| that this poor, wicked, but weak old man had 
| been a wanderer through a long life of alternate 
wretchedness and self-indulgence, of petty crime 
and appropriate punishment. It had been his 
| boast, years ago, that he knew every nook and 
; corner of England. I had heard him say that he 
' should go on tramping through the country till 
‘he most likely would lay himself down to die 
| under a hedge. And what, therefore, more likely 
; than that, without any definite design, he should 
| once more have set out on a long and toilsome 
tour—the ruling passion strong in extreme age, 
without any more definite design than that of in- 
| dulging his vagrant disposition? And as to the 
| distance from London into Yorkshire, why, he 
/might have been a month, or two months, or 
| three, upon the road. 

| And then, if my existence in England had been 
' suspected at Thieves’ Castle, and it were thought 
‘necessary for the safety of that criminal com- 
| munity to carry out the threat of the ruffian Kite. 
they would scarcely have employed a feeble and 
| laggard old man like this “ Pinetar,” as he was 
| called there, as a spy. My fears, therefore, natu- 
| rally as they had been raised, rapidly faded’ away ; 
' and when two or three months elapsed, and I saw 
‘no more of the old man, and heard nothing to 
_ disturb my security, I had almost forgotten the 
| sudden alarm I had experienced. 
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THE MONTHS IN LONDON—MAY. 


Yrs month is sxpposed to derive its name from 
Maia, the bona dea, or good goddess, worshipped 
by the Roman dames, who held a festival in her 
honour during the night which closed its first day. 
The festival was held in the house of the consul or 
praetor, which was profusely adorned with flowers 
and foliage for the occasion, and not a single 
person of the male sex was allowed to be present. 
The authorities on this subject are, however, by 
no means unanimous ; some writers asserting that 
the month of May is so named after the word 
majores, pronounced mayores, in allusion to the 
elders whose counsel aided in establishing the 
rising empire of Rome; and others deriving the 
designation from the word majestas, from the 
majesty the year in this month puts on with its 
robes of flowers and foliage. 

The aspect of May in London and its surround- 
ing suburbs is not, we are bound to say, always in 
accordance with the grand and glowing descrip- 
tions which the poets, from time immemorial, have 
delighted in giving it. The character of the 
month with us is, in fact, far more uncertain than 
any other of the twelve. When April has done 
shedding his alternate sunshine and showers, there 
is no knowing what will come next. We have 
seen May come in with south winds and a brilliant 
sun in a cloudless sky, bringing a heat almost 
rivalling that of the dog-days ; and we have seen 
him come blustering in in a snow-storm driving 
from the north-east, and compelling us to the 
shelter of our great-coats and fire-sides. A May 
of this latter description is a melancholy visitation 
tothe Londoner of all classes, and especially to the 
shopkeeper who deals in Spring fashions, to whom 
the east wind is the “ ill-wind that blows nobody 
good,” and himself especial harm. 

But, come in what guise it will, May is sure to 
bring his customary stores of flowers and greenery, 
and London is sure to be glad to see them and 
welcome them accordingly. Covent Garden makes 
a brave and brilliant appearance, and rejoices in a 
floral crown which shall go on improving in splen- 
dour and magnificence up to the very fall of the 
leaf; and from her central magazine of blossoms, 
she radiates into all quarters of the dingy metro- 
polis the promises and the performances too of the 
floral year. In suburban gardens, nay, in city 
ones too, the lilae shoots forth at once its smooth 
leaves and pyramidal bunches of blossoms red 
and white; the flowering currant is already in the 
full glory of its crimson clusters ; the laburnum is 
disclosing its pendant yellow pods; and the 
guelder-rose begins to tip its green round balls 
with white, and challenge the praise that is its 
due. All these are familiar signs and tokens to 
the Londoner, and they set him thinking about 
his garden, though it be but a patch of ground 
twenty feet square ; he overlays the walks with a 
bushel or two of new gravel; he buys flowering 
roots of the forester and squatter ; and you shall 
see him in early morning or at eve after the busi- 
ness of the day, planting, manuring, and watering 
them in the trim beds, with a degree of tender- 
ness and attention that shows his heart is in the 
business. If he has no garden at all, he is likely 
to make one at this season on the outer side of his 





window, with a few pots or a long box of mould, 
where you may see the lily of the valley, some 
auricula roots, perhaps the homely polyanthus, 
and in course of a few weeks the young shoots of 
mignionette, whose unpretentious blossoms will 
smell so sweetly. Then, in his walks into the out- 
skirts, he will make sad ravage among the hedges 
of spreading hawthorn, the sweetest of all the 
spoils of the year, and fill his dark attic or garret 
among the chimney tops, with the aromatic breath 
of the country-side. 

The bird-trade of London looks up in May; for 
now the caged birds are breeding and brooding, 
and the wild captives, captured in the nest, are 
brought in to market, condemned for ever to fore- 
go the use of their wings and pipe in cages. The 
young of nearly all English birds are sold in the 
London streets and markets during this and the 
following month. Imprisoned in long cages depo- 
sited on the kerb-stone in Holborn, Oxford Street, 
or the Strand, we have seen hawks, herons, ravens, 
crows, rooks, jackdaws, and owls, in addition to all 
the song-birds known in the land, down to the 
robin, the wren, and the tom-tit. And, besides 
these, you may have the young of domestic birds 
as well, from the ungainly chick of Cochin China 
to a brood of unfledged ducklings or of barn-door 
fowls. It is said, however, that unless you are 
skilled in the therapeutics of the feathered tribes, 
you need not hope for a bargain from dealers in 
this kind of raw material, inasmuch as young birds 
of all kinds, when separated from the parent hen, 
are liable to a plague more fatal than the pip, 
which effectually prevents more than a small per- 
centage of their numbers from arriving at matu- 
rity. In May the parent thrushes are uncom- 
monly bold on behalf of their growing broods, and 
are often seen to invade the gardens of the London 
suburbs in search of food. In this month the 
young rooks are, for the most part, able to use 
their wings and quit the parent nest. 

There was a time when May came in, both in 
London and the country, with a general burst of 
merriment, in which all classes joined, and which 
more than once was countenanced and participated 
by the sovereigns themselves. ‘The May-day fes- 
tivities were probably as old as any custom of our 
ancestors. Chaucer makes mention of them as 
customs time-honoured in his day; and Spenser, 
who wrote in Elizabeth’s reign, speaks of them 
thus in his “ Shepherds’ Calendar :”— 

“Young folk now flock in everywhere, 
To gather May-bushes and sinelling brere, 
And home they hasten, the posts to dight, 
And all the church-pillars, ere daylight, 
With hawthorne buds and sweet eglantine, 
And garlands of roses,” ete. 


The bringing in of the maypole was a ceremony of 
noisy mirth, at one era as popular in London as it 
continued to be much longer in the country. There 
is no doubt that the May games were made the 
occasion of rioting and licentiousness, and that 
their suppression by Cromwell and the puritans 
was an act of wholesome discipline advantageous to 
the public morals. The maypoles were, however, 
set up again at the Restoration, in various parts of 
London—the tallest, which was 130 feet high, 
being erected in the Strand, where St. Mary’s 
Church now stands. But they had all vanished 
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from London before the close of the last century ; 
and though the custom of May games and pastimes 
survived some years longer in the provinces, even 
these have at length died owt, and the advent of 
“the merry month of May”’ is no longer hailed by 
either citizen or yeoman with the old-fashioned 
welcome. ‘The only relic or memorial of anything 
of the kind to be met with in the London of the 
present day are the processions of those “ innocent 
blacknesses,” the sweeps, who, on this particular 
day of the year, pay their court to “ their patrons 
and the public in general,” in the guise of clowns, 
morris-dancers, mountebanks, and Jacks-in-the- 
green, accompanied by a rather equivocal sort of 
music, and by a rabble of followers whose shouts 
are audible at the distance of half a mile. This 
strange company assert their privilege of levying 
soot-mail upon the public, and they are sometimes 
admitted into those large industrial establishments 
whose chimneys they have in charge, and per- 
mitted to exhibit their foolish antics for the 
amusement of the inmates, who invariably reward 
them with a copper subscription. 

Another “custom of the May,” which was per- 
haps more recommended than observed by our 
good ancestors, was that of rising with the dawn 
on May-days, taking a walk into the fields, and 
washing the face with the dew from the grass. 
The process was said to be admirable for the com- 
plexion, and wonderfully conducive to personal 
beauty. Candidly, we are inclined to question 
whether a more effectual cosmetic was ever in- 
vented, supposing it to be persevered in—that is, 
all the summer through, and not confined to the 
days of May. 

At the time of the Restoration, a custom ori- 
ginated of keeping a characteristic kind of holiday 
on the 29th of May, in memory of the escape of 
king Charles the Second from those who sought 
his life after the battle of Worcester. That cus- 
tom continued down to the last generation; but 
we need not describe it here, as we have de- 
tailed it at some length in a former paper in our 
journal. 

For many years past the month of May has been 
remarkable in London for a custom, differing 
widely from any of those mentioned above, and 
interesting not only to Londoners, but to all the 
friends of truth and righteousness throughout the 
land. We allude, of course, to those annual 
gatherings of religious bodies from all parts of 
the country, which tend to concentrate the forces 
of Christian energy and philanthropy at one point, 
while measures are devised for the spread of Chris- 
tian truth at home and abroad and the evangeli- 
zation of the whole world. It is by means of the 
May meetings that the members of the various 
religious communities, who now meet together in 
Exeter Hall, are made aware of the actual condi- 
tion and progress of the denominations to which 
they belong—of the state of their benevolent in- 
stitutions, and the success or non-success of their 
missionary enterprises. The reports which are 
read at this general anniversary from the great 
societies. organized for the dissemination of the 
Word of God, and the spread of Christian truth 
and knowledge by the distribution of tracts and 
the circulation of religious books—as well as from 
philanthropical and benevolent associations, based 











on religious grounds—abound in details of the 
profoundest interest to all sincerely impressed 
with the obligations of the Christian life and pro- 
fession. It is no wonder, therefore, that a laree 
section of the religious world flocks at this season 
to London; and that their multitude is sufficient 
to leaven the dense crowds that throng the streets, 
and to cast for the time a shade of thoughtful- 
ness and sobriety over the aspect of the whole. 
Nor is it any wonder either that those who thus 
meet together with a lofty purpose, should stimu- 
late each other to new exertions in the cause of 
righteousness, and that renewed devotedness and 
self-sacrifice should date from these annual assem- 
blies. 

The oldest of these annual religious meetings 
is that of the Society of Friends, which originated 
as far back as the year 1669, and has been known 
ever since as the Friends’ Yearly Meeting. This 
assembly takes place in the beginning of the 
month, and is attended by delegates from the 
monthly and quarterly meetings of the body ; but 
every Friend has a right to be present, and large 
numbers who rarely, if ever, meet at any other 
time, make the London annual meeting a point of 
rendezvous. The ministers, elders, and persons of 
influence occupy a distinct place in the assembly, 
and the business is transacted under the direction 
of a president, elected for the occasion. The sub- 
jects discussed comprise the education of the 
younger members, the maintenance of the poor, 
and the diseipline and prospects of the society. 
Decisions by inferior meetings are revised ; some- 
times political affairs come under review, and peti- 
tions are drawn up for presentation to parliament 
in the cause of religious freedom, or of national 
education, or it may be against the declaration 
or prosecution of war, or for protection to the fu- 
gitive slave. Visiting expeditions are also con- 
sidered and decided ; and, when all other business 
is settled, the General Epistle to the members of 
the society is prepared. While all this is taking 
place in the male assemblies, an analogous kind 
of proceeding goes on in the assembly of females; 
and it is not until the General Epistle has been 
prepared, and all other business despatched, that 
the first general meeting of both sexes takes place. 
The building in which these meetings are held 
will accommodate nearly three thousand persons ; 
the males sit apart from the females, the preachers 
occupying the front seats of the gallery. For a 
time the vast assembly sits motionless and silent ; 
then a man is seen to take off his hat (or it may 
be a woman her bonnet), and at the same time 
to kneel. This is the signal for supplication, and 
the whole body accordingly rises. Prayers and 
exhortations now follow each other continuously ; 
finally the General Epistle is read; and, after a 
brief closing address, followed by an expressive 
silence, the meeting breaks up. These meetings, 
as may be easily conceived, are often accompanied 
with a touching solemnity, evidenced by the silent 
passage of tears, not only down the faces of the 
fair listeners, but of those also of their sterner 
husbands and sires. 

'The Royal Academy opens its annual exhibition 
in May, when the works of our greatest masters 
in painting and sculpture are exhibited to the 
public, in their own building, at the charge of a 
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shilling—a charge which prevents the majority of 
the public from profiting by it. When shall we 
learn a lesson from foreign nations in this matter, 
and render the humanising influence of art avail- 
able to all classes of the people? ‘The first days 
of the month are generally appropriated to the 
private view—a privilege accorded to the sove- 
reign, the aristocracy, and to the favoured few; 


but by the end of the first week, at the latest, the | 


doors are open to all to whom a shilling is no ob- 
ject, and vast and varied is the multitude that 
rushes in. The scene in the rooms of the Roya 
Academy, about two or three o'clock on a fine 
day, resembles what in polite parlance is some- 
times termed “a cram ;’’ but it differs from the 
fashionable cram in one very important particular 
—inasmuch as it is a mixture of all grades, which 
that is not. Poor students and art-loving arti- 
sans, who cannot afford to lose their shilling’s 
worth, rub shoulders with merchants and men 
about town rich enough to buy them up by the 
hundred: the lace and crinoline that comes to be 
seen, jostles and crushes with the cotton gown 
and crossed kerchief that comes to see; and Joll- 
ers and loungers, whose profoundest study is a 
study how to kill time, find their dignity outraged 
by the unceremonious contact of men whose time 
is their life, and who, to live at all, must make 
the most of it. Seeing the pictures to any profit- 
able purpose is no easy matter, and one has to 
spend four or five shillings, instead of one, to get 
some notion of the relative merits of the artists 
aud the contents of the several rooms. The only 
way we can recommend of ameliorating this state 
of things in some degree, is that the reader should 
resort to the exhibition early in the day, as soon 
asthe doors are opened, before the cram begins. 

The 24th of May is the birth-day of her Majesty 
Queen Victoria. 

The 31st of May in the present year will be 
Whit Sunday—a day which was set apart by the 
early church in memory of the miraculous gift 
of tongues at the Jewish feast of Pentecost. As 
the apostles baptized three thousand converts 
on that day, it was considered by the first Chris- 
tians a day pecukarly appropriate for the adminis- 
tration of that sacrament. As the persons to be 
baptized wore white linen, in token of the purity 
emblemized by the sacrament, the day came to be 
called white or Whit Sunday — a designation 
which, like many others, has outlasted the custom 
that gave rise to it. 

We shall conclude this notice of the month of 
May by the brief narrative of an event, chro- 
nicled at length in the City records, which has 


made this month ever memorable in the annals of | 
the metropolis. In the year 1517, when Henry vi1t | 
ruled the realm, and Cardinal Wolsey ruled Henry, | 


the working populace of London took it into their 
heads that they were all being ruined by the in- 


terference of foreign artisans, of whom consider- | 


able numbers were at that time employed in the 


city. On the 28th of April some young fellows 


got up a quarrel with a party of these foreigners 
in the streets, and, assaulting them without cause, 


were taken up and committed to prison by the | 


lord mayor. Immediately a rumour began to 
spread that there was to be a general massacre 
of the foreigners on the coming May-day holiday. 


eerie 


Wolsey, hearing the rumour, warned the mayor to 
take effective measures against any act of riot. 
The mayor, to secure the keeping of the peace, 
issued an order that no man should be out of his 
house after nine o'clock. In attempting to en- 
force this order upon some ’prentices who were 
playing at bucklers in ‘Cheap, 2 mob was created, 
and the ery of “Clubs, clubs!” being raised, a 
multitude of ’prentices, watermen, etc. were drawn 
together to resist the decree. Their numbers in- 
creased rapidly, and at the instigation of one of 
| their leaders, they broke into the Compter and 
Newgate prisons, and liberated those who had been 
committed for assaulting the foreigners—and that 
in spite of the mayor, who in vain attempted to 
deter them by making proclamation in the king's 
name. At St. Mawrtin’s Gate the rioters wegg met 
by Sir Thomas More, who advised them to return 
to their homes; but by this time they were ex- 
cited by snecess, and would have their own way. 
They marched in a bedy to the house of one Mew- 
las, a Picard, which they plundered, and thence 
proceeding to the residences of other foreigners, 
mercilessly sacked them in all quarters. As they 
were skulking home in the morning after the 
night’s rapine, they were met by the mayor wit): 
a strong force, and more than 300 of them were 
taken prisoners and confined in Newgate, the 
Compter, and the Tower. 

On the 4th of the month, the prisoners were all 
tried by a commission, with the Earl of Surrey at 
its head. Numbers of them were adjudged to be 
hanged, drawn, and quartered, and gallowses were 
erected on wheels, so that after being hung they 
might be drawn from door to door. About the 
middle of the month, the condemned were brought 
to the Standard at Cheapside, and the ringleader 
was first hanged; but just as the rest were about 
to be turned off, a reprieve came from the king, 
and the execution was stayed. 

On the 11th of May, the lord mayor, aldermen, 
and reeorder, habited in mourning gowns, went 
down to Greenwich to beg the king’s grace for 
the condemned prisoners, and besought him 
humbly for the same on their knees. But the 
king repulsed their petition, accused them of 
winking at the riot, and referred them to the lord 
chancellor Wolsey for his pleasure—“ whereat,” 
says the chronicle, “ the citizens departed exceed- 
ing sorrowful.” 

On the 22nd of May, the same petitioners, by 
the advice of Wolsey, waited on the king at his 
palace of Westminster, when he was surrounded 
with his nobles in the famous hall. When the 
| king had taken his place on the “ cloth of estate,” 
the prisoners, 400 in number, in their shirts, bound 
with ropes, and with halters round their necks, 
were marched in—‘ which sight greatly moved 
| the nobles,” who earnestly entreated the king to 
pardon them. The criminals also set up a piteous 
ery of “ Mercy, gracious lord, mercy!’ which so 
i affected the king that he pronounced them par- 
doned, whereat they all threw up their halters to- 
wards the roof, crying, “ God save the king !” 

“ The day,” says old Maitland, “ whereon this 
riot and insurrection happened bears the name of 
| Evil May-day to these our present times. And 
‘thus you have heard how the citizens escaped the 





| king’s displeasure, and were again received into 
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favour ; though, as it is thought, not without pay- 
ing a considerable sum of money to the cardinal 
to stand their friend, for at that time he was in 
such power that he did all with the king.” 


THE SMALL TRADES OF NAPLES. 
THIRD PAPER. 

Wuatr is that little silvery chime which wakes one 
up early every morning in Naples, or else blends 
musically with one’s dreams? Is it the matin- 
bell ringing out from that great white convent 
under the shadow of the Castle of Sant ’Elmo ? 
No; those brisk notes come chiming through the 
morning air from the large troops of goats that 
trot along the Chiaja, and out through the tunnel- 
likegwrotto of Posilipo, to crop the thymy herbage 
on the hills beyond. The patter of this host of 
little feet forms an agreeable accompaniment to 
the light treble of the bells ; while the heavy boom 
of a large bell (the “ Big Ben” of the community) 
which swings under the dignified beard of old 
Rodolfo, the patriarch of the flock, flings a fuller 
note into the moving concert. There is a little 
lame goat that always limps along with the rest 
of the flock, jerking her small bell with great 
spirit. ‘ Lame Nannetta” has ne notion of stay- 
ing at home, while the others are ringing their 
morning chimes as they pass beneath “ Virgil’s 
Tomb,”’ or browsing on the scented turf along the 
road made by poor Murat in his brief taste of king- 
ship. The goatherd, Anselmo, a magnificent 
young peasant, in a sheepskin vest, with a coat 
(which is never put on) hanging loosely over one 
shoulder, with sandalled feet, and legs swathed in 
coarse linen bound around them with leather 
thongs, moves along with the air of an Apollo and 
the supple strength of a gladiator. He pauses as 
he passes a rude image of the Virgin at the en- 
trance of Posilipo, and standing hat in hand, fills 
the grotto with the rich tones of his southern 
voice as he chants a Calabrian hymn to her praise. 
Ah! we could wish that the strength of thy days 
and the offering of thy free spirit were given to a 
better service, thou noble young Anselmo ! 

Anselmo’s goats—white, black, fawn-coloured, 
spotted, some with horns, some with smooth fore- 


heads—give a strangely quaint rus in urbe look. 


to the streets of a great crowded capital like 
Naples, as they march through them, morning by 
morning and evening by evening, picking their 
way fearlessly along amidst the whirlpools of eager 
traffic and the wild bursts of carriages, which ap- 
pear to be driven by men in a state of “ acute 
mania.” Ne wonder that Nannetta is lame for 
life; the wonder is that any of the race have such 
brisk little legs left to trot with. It is pleasant 
to hear Anselmo shout out a mellow “ halt!” to 
his herd, as he passes one mansion after another, 
and rapidly milks his little Nannettas and Fran- 
cescas to supply the needs of the breakfast-table 
within. Ay, we have seen a whole flock basking 
in the golden sunshine, on the marble steps of the 
king’s palace. His majesty must have his café 
au lait, and he sleeps late this morning, perhaps 
because much of the night was given to a secret 
conference with his minister of police. Allow us 
to recommend to thee, Ferdinand, a little of the 
“ milk of human kindness”’ instead. 





Cows’ milk is but rare in Naples. Some tiie 
ago we remember that a little cow, who professed 
her willingness to meet the wishes of the fasti- 
dious English visitors, used to parade along the 
streets, in company with the milk-pails, with a 
great calf by her side almost as tall as the small 


| mother, as a sort of living advertisement to the 


strangers. This was looked upon as particularly 
impressive by the Neapolitans, and considered an 
unanswerable warrant that all was genuine. But 
it is our little friends the goats who chiefly sup- 
ply the wants of the community. If you put up 
for the night at a wayside inn, as you travel 
through the country, the waiter rushes into your 
room at sundown, and courteously entreats to 
know whether it will please you to breakfast next 
morning on chocolate, because, see! the goats are 
waiting. You look out through the jalousies, and 
there they are, all waiting to know your decision 
before they go home for the night. 

And where do Anselmo and his goats spend the 
hours betwixt the merry morning outgoing and 
the quiet evening return? He has his favourite 
haunts, and so have they. He knows the broad 
shadow of a stone pine, which cools a little bowery 
nook, where myrtles and flowering acacias have 
entangled themselves with the gloomy cypress 
and the pale green olive. He knows that Lina, 
the flower-girl, finds there her bluest violets and 
her sweetest jasmines for the market of Naples; 
and he has a canzonet, which she likes to hear, 
about Petrarch coming all the way from Arqua 
to plant a laurel (in honour of his Laura) beside 
Virgil’s tomb. Lina has excellent reasons for 
liking the spot, because there is nobody who can 
tune her small lute as well as Anselmo. It is 
very odd how soon that lute gets out of repair: it 
requires tuning almost every day! The goats, 
too, have excellent reasons for liking that breezy 
and rocky hiliside. It is nothing to them that 
the loveliest of bays is basking in its sheen of 
blue and silver beneath; nothing to them that 
every step awakens the eloquent echoes of the 
classic past ; but it is something to them that the 
thyme-beds are as fragrant as when Virgil pressed 
them on his way to Cume, and that a delicious 
stream still trickles from the broken fountain of 
whitest marble, which marks the site of a once- 
luxurious villa of old Neapolis. 

The wine-cart—carro di vino—is a leading fea- 
ture in the scenery of southern Italy. In the 
desolate Campagna of Rome, or on the cause- 
wayed road which strides across the woeful Pen- 
tine marshes, the wine-cart is a singularly pic- 
turesque object. Long before you meet it, you 
are made aware of its approach by a rapid jing- 
ling of bells, which sound as if they had gone off 
in a state of intoxication. Presently up comes a 
light vehicle, drawn by a smart little horse, with 
the short arched neck, which you always see in 
old Roman sculpture, with the high-peaked collar 
of the middle ages, a plume on his head stream- 
ing in the breeze, and a whole ring of bells madly 
attempting to keep time with his step. The hero 
who sits behind him, wrapped in his Roman cloak, 
with a belt gleaming with pistols and stiff with 
knives, is evidently extremely timid on the subject 
of wind, for he always shelters himself behind a 
rude screen which he has the power of turning 
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THE WINE-CART OF NAPLES, 


about just as the wind changes; so that you may 
know what breeze is blowing by observing the 
set of the wine-cart’s sail; whether the ¢ramon- 
tana be breathing the cold air of lofty freedom 
from the purple steeps of the Apennines, or the 
seirocco be flapping its viewless wing after its 
sweep across the Mediterranean from the hot 
wastes of Africa. 

But our Neapolitan wine-cart is a very different 
affair, much more clumsy in its build, and much 
slower in its movements; moreover, it is drawn 
by the gentlest of little dove-coloured oxen, whose 
soft full eyes enable one to comprehend the old 
classic phrase, “ ox-eyed Juno.” And yet we 
cherish the suspicion that Giuseppe, the driver, 
does not always look so stupid and inoffensive as 
it suits him to appear while he is passing those 
two comfortable monks, who are exchanging the 
compliments of the season ever their pinch of 
snuff, and diseussing the market price of the last 
vintage from the vine of Vesuvius, which flourishes 
amid the powdered ashes of past eruptions. Giu- 
Seppe is a very meek, tender-spirited peasant this 
morning, with a stolid eye and a slouching gait. 
But if Brother Cristoforo, there, had him kneel- 


mg in the confessional at this moment, there | 


might be strange revelations which would bring 
him out in quite another character. 

Where wast thou last night, Giuseppe, when 
the moon went belfind the cloud just as those 
Wearied travellers toiled up the steep road bor- 
dered by pointed aloes and shadowed by the 
stone pine, on their way back from the wondrous 


| 





| 





ruins of Pastum? Who was it that sprung out 
from the acacia thicket, and pressed a pistol to 
the panting breast of the stranger, until he gladly 
drew out his purse? Ah, if there be identity, and 
yet diversity, in man, thow wast there! Identity 
—for there is the same savage heart beating under 
that coarse serge doublet, as when thou flung thy 
broad cloak over thy shoulder last evening at set 
of sun, and primed thy deadly rifle. Diversity— 
for thou wast another man when thy spring was 
like that of a tiger in his strength, and when thy 
light foot carried thee and the ill-gotten piastres 
back to thy pretty home with its trellised vine, 
its broad roof, and its garden of prickly pears and 
oleanders. Thou told poor Lucia, when thou flung 
her the coins, that thou hadst had a “lucky 
ticket” in the Royal Lottery (that hateful pest of 
the city !), and the little ones clapped their olive 
hands at the sight and the hearing. And now 
Giuseppe quietly drives his little meek-eyed ox 
with his quaint cart towards Naples, while his 
sour wine briskly carries on its fermentation as it 
is jolted over the lava-paved road along the hot 
foot of Vesuvius. 

Let it not be said that we have overdrawn our 
picture. The countryman of Naples has, alas! 
frequently two characters, which he can wear 
with equal ease—the simple peasant and the fero- 
cious bandit. Oh! for the diffusion of that pure 
and ennobling faith, by which the abject popula- 
tion of the beautiful city of the south will be 
lifted from their present social degradation and 
spiritual delusions. 
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THE KNIGHT OF ESKDALE. 


Nor many summers since, while seeking relaxation | 
from our professional duties, it was our privilege | 
to spend a few weeks at the hospitable house of a | 
Like | 
many of the intelligent men located on that old | 


friend residing on the Scottish Borders. 


frontier territory, he was well stored with anti- 
quarian lore, which he knew how to turn to the 
best account in the entertainment and instruction 
of his guests. He had traced the course of the old 
Roman wall; he knew intimately every feature of 
the memorable sites signalized by ancient foray and 
fight ; and poured forth, during our pleasant ram- 
bles, a stream of traditional story, relating to the 
scenes through which we passed, or the rums ‘and 
relics we inspected, that effectually charmed away 
all sense of fatigue and weariness. It was during 
one of these delightful excursions into the southern 
part of Dumfriesshire, that our interest was first 
awakened in the remarkable history and exploits 
of the subject of this sketch. It happened simply 
in this wise. We ‘had extended our journey un- 
duly, and lingered longer than we should have 
done amid the picturesque scenery of the valley of 
the Esk, so that when we turned our faces south- 
wards to retrace our steps across the Border, even- 
ing was coming on apace. Shadows and mists were 
gathering about the sides and shoulders of the 
heathery hills, and the sun was rapidly disappear- 
ing behind the distant Ayrshire mountains. Not 
entirely, however, had he withdrawn his gorgeous 
beams, for a few of the loftier pinnacles of rock 
were yet irradiated with his lingering glory; and 


while pausing to contemplate the marvellous beauty 
of the dying day, our eye was arrested in its move- 
ment from peak to peak, with their momently- 
changing hues, by an object of dazzling whiteness, 
which stood out sharply and grandly against the 


evening sky. Turning to our friend, we eagerly 
inquired what that emblazoned pillar might be, 
standing forth so prominently on the summit of a 
lofty hill, as if to catch the eye of every wayfarer 
for miles around. “ That,” replied our companion, 
** is one of many monuments erected to commemo- 
rate the private virtues, the splendid talents, and 
the eminent public services of one of our greatest 
Indian diplomatists—Sir John Malcolm. It was 
reared in 1835, about two years after his death, 
the foundation stone having been laid by Sir James 
Graham, in the presence of an immense concourse 
of spectators, gathered from the whole Border- 
side. It stands on the hill overlooking the town 
of Langholm, which is at po great distance from 
the statesman and warrior’s birth-place.” Fur- 
nished with a theme so interesting and suggestive, 
our friend discoursed away most untiringly, and it 
need scarcely be remarked that our twilight jour- 
ney homewards passed so pleasantly, that we were 
surprised to find it so rapidly accomplished. 

We have never forgotten the narrative to which 
we listened on that early autumn evening—a rela- 
tion in which much of the local information afloat 
in regard to the extraordinary career of the farmer’s 
son of Burnfoot, with anecdotes characteristic of 
his noble qualities, were dwelt upon with all the 
enthusiasm of a personal friend of the eastern 
hero, and a near neighbour of the family; for our 
companion, we found, had been on terms of inti- 


| macy with Sir John on his return from India, and 
| had used his influence, though unsuccessfully, to 
secure his return to parliament as the representa- 
tive of Dumfries, just after the passing of the ke- 
form Bill, which the knight of Eskdale had most 
valiantly, though unwisely, opposed. By these 
communications, we were prepared to greet witha 
hearty welcome the valuable biography of Sir John 
Malcolm which has recently proceeded from the fer- 
tile pen of Mr. J. W. Kaye, whom we might almost 
designate the Indian historiographer, from the 
number and excellence of his works in that rich 
department of historic and biographic literature, 
From his volumes we purpose gleaning a few of 
the more néteworthy events and incidents in the 
active and exciting career of his hero, who, in very 
many respects, is worthy of the imitation of young 
men desitous of doing a truly great and good work 
in the world in their day and generation. 

The subject of our sketch owed none of his sub- 
sequent ‘eminence to birth, ancestry, wealth, or 
the social status of his family. He was born, as 
has been hinted, on the pleasant banks of the 
Esk, in the parish of Westerkirk, in the year 
1769—the same year which gave birth to those 
twin-heroes, Wellington and Napoleon. His pa- 
rents were strong-minded, honest, and godly peo- 
ple; but the domestic hearth and precincts had 
been overshadowed by misfortune. The father 
cultivated ‘an estate known as Burnfoot, but find- 
ing its resources inadequate to the support of a 
family which swelled to ten sons and seven daugh- 
ters, he embarked in speculations which turned 
out unsuccessful, involving him in great distress, 
and necessitating the early migration of the sons 
from the paternal roof. The struggle thus su- 
perinduced was commenced and continued with 
Christian resignation and manly fortitude by the 
devout father ; and seldom has there occurred an 
instance so striking in which splendid worldly 
prosperity and unsullied honour have sprung from 
the very desolations of adversity, as appears in 
the history of the Burnfoot family. Most of the 
boys rose to distinction in the service of their 
country. The eldest, Robert, secured an excellent 
civil appointment in India; one, Gilbert, became 
a useful clergyman in the Church of England; 
while three others, afterwards known as General 
Sir James Malcolm, Sir Pultney Malcolm, and 
Sir John Malcolm, were all, in addition to other 
honours, made Knights of the Bath in the same 
year. Who can be justified in indulging despair, 
or in distrusting Divine Providence, with such 
examples as these registered in the military, naval, 
and civil annals of our country ? 

The adverse circumstances of the family will 
account for the tender years at which John, in 
common with some of his brothers, was sent forth 
to do battle with the world. He had but little 
scholastic education, and was conspicuous in his 
early days more for a certain quickness of parts 
than for studious habits. The tradition is, that 
“ Jock” was the seape-grace and the scape-goat 
of the family. His schoolmaster used to declare, 
whatever wild pranks were committed, that “ Jock 
was at the bottom of them.” The village do- 
minie lived to address his troublesome pupil as 
Sir John ; and there is an aneedote in the family 
| that, on the appearance of his “ History of Persia, 
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Malcolm sent a copy of it to Mr. Graham, with 


an inscription on the fly-leaf of, “Jock’s at the 


bottom of it.” When only about eleven years of 
age, a cadetship was tendered to him by an influ- 
ential friend of the fallen farmer ; but advantage 
was not taken of the offer until the following 
year, when John’s maternal uncle, a prosperous 
London merchant, appeared at Burnfoot, and bore 
him off to the metropolis. Although there was 
slight chance of the boy’s passing the ordeal in 
Leadenhall Street, it was resolved to try the ex- 
periment. So, towards the close of the year 1781, 
he was taken to the India House, and was in a 
fair way to be rejected, when one of the Directors 
said to him, “ Why, my little man, what would 
you do if you were to meet Hyder Ali?” “ Do, 
sir?” said the young aspirant in prompt reply, “I 
would out with my sword, and cut off his head.” 
“You will do,” was the rejoinder ; “let him pass.” 
Upon what seemingly trivial circumstances do our 
destinies often depend! The manly spirit of the 
boy made up for his lowly stature, and that was 
granted to his big words which would have been 
denied to his few inches. 

Although the appointment had been conferred, 
Malcolm did not proceed immediately to India. 
The interval was usefully spent in study, under a 
tutor engaged by his liberal uncle. At length he 
sailed, a free passage having been procured, and 


| “ reformed” character: would that it could have 
; been as a regenerated character! Next to the 
gracious and restraining superintendence of Di- 
vine Providence, he owed much to the judicious 
management of his brother Robert, who exercised 
a kind watchfulness over him and his affairs. 
When entangled in pecuniary difficulties, he not 
only refrained from extricating his “ fast’’ brother 
himself; but even when his generous unele, the 
London merchant, made advances which would 
have relieved the young soldier at once from his 
incumbrances, the supplies were withheld. He 
felt that the day of reckoning could not come too 
soon, and that it would be for the future advan- 
tage of his brother that he should discharge his 
debts by his own unaided exertions. This he did 
before the end of 1788; and the experience taught 
him a valuable and enduring lesson. 

Two anecdotes, relating to this straitened period 
of his life, are extant, which are worth mentioning, 
as they serve to illustrate both the independence 
of his spirit, and his grateful unforgetfulness of 
favours conferred. Being with his regiment at 
some out-station, striving to pay off his debts by 
the most rigid economy, he was often beset for a 
meal. One day the colonel of his regiment sent 
for him, and said, “I don’t see any smoke come 
out of the chimney of your cook-room, Malcolm ; 





reached Madras in April, 1783, where he was | 
kindly received by the widow of a lately deceased | 
ule. The famous Warren Hastings was then | 
governor-general of the rich orient realm. After | 
# short residence at the Madras Presidency, he | 
jomed the regiment to which ke was attached at | 
Vellore. His lively manners, and cheerful sunny | 
disposition, soon won him plenty of friends, and | 
made him a general favourite; while the acute- | 
ness and resolution which he early displayed, gra- 
dually secured him the notice and confidence of 
his superiors. The first military service in which 
we find him engaged, was the command of a de- 
tachment of Sepoys, sent to meet an escort, whose | 
duty it was to conduct to the British territory a 
large number of English prisoners who had been | 
released after the treaty of peace entered into with | 
Tippoo, the son and successor of Hyder Ali. The | 
escort was officered by Sir Thomas (then Major) 
Dallas. When the detachment met the company, 
a bright-aced healthy English boy was seen by 
the latter riding up to them on a rough pony. 
Dallas asked him after: his commanding’ officer. 
“ Tam the commanding officer,” said young Mal- | 
colm. A friendship between the two commenced 
from that hour, which lasted till death. 

Thrown into the midst of Indian temptations at 
so early an age, with principles unformed and | 
character undisciplined, and far from the reprov- 


come and breakfast with me.” He very impro- 
perly, as we think, fired up at this invitation, and 
carried his resentment so far as actually to con- 
template sending a challenge to his superior officer. 
Very different, however, was his conduct towards 
an old native woman belonging to the bazaar, who 
was wont often, during this period of embarrass- 
ment, to supply him voluntarily with provisions, 
for the payment of which she expressed her wil- 
lingness to wait his own perfect convenience. This 
generosity was afterwards well rewarded ; for 
Malcolm pensioned his poor old benefactress to the 
end of her days. 

In the year 1790 he entered upon his first cam- 
paign in the struggle then waging against Tippoo 
Sultan. His regiment was appointed to co-operate 
with the Nizam, as the ruler of the Decean was 
called, who was the ally of the British on the 
occasion. The military operations in which Mal- 
colm now took part, brought him into close contact 
with men of eminence in the diplomatic depart- 
ment of the public service, among whom Sir John 
Kenneway was conspicuous. The young soldier 


| soon attracted their favourable notice, and was ad- 


mitted into familiar intercourse with them. The 
important duties they fulfilled, and the stirring 
life they led, seem to have fired his young ambi- 
tion, and led him to consider whether he might 
not attain to the same distinguished position. 
Much as he prized the brilliant prospects of a sol- 

















ing eye and monitory voice of those most dearly | dier, he began to covet still more earnestly the 
interested in his welfare, what wonder if he should | honours of a diplomatic career. Now was un- 
go astray! Accordingly, we are not surprised to | doubtedly the turning-point of his history. In- 
learn that, for a season, he led a wild, froliesome | stead of idly dreaming of future successes, he set 
sort of life. The pay of cadets in those days was | himself resolutely to seek the necessary qualifica- 
very small, and it appears, in consequence, that | tions for their achievement. The first step toward 
“Boy Maleolm”—as he was familiarly known | such a consummation was to acquire a competent 
among his comrades—was soon involved in pecu- | knowledge of the language of the native courts. 
niary embarrassments. The eclipse, however, was , He accordingly determined to study Persian. In 
transient. He saw the folly of his ways ; and before | this purpose he was encouraged by his friends, 
he was nineteen he used to speak of himself as a | one of whom lent him the services of his moon- 
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shee ; and with such success did he prosecute his | in May, 1795, he sailed from Portsmouth as secre- 


task, that in less than two years he was appointed | 
interpreter to the troops serving with the Nizam. | 
Thus he was admitted to the staff, and had an | 
opportunity of commending his remarkable apti- | 
tudes to the notice of the higher functionaries. 

Most great men, at the close of a stirring life 
chequered with numerous perils, have been able 
to look back upon repeated instances of escape 
from danger, known or unknown at the time, and 
which they have not been reluctant to ascribe to 
the special watchfulness of a Divine Providence. 
The career of Sir John Malcolm was marked by 
several such interpositions, which in his old age 
were gratefully dwelt upon by him, and recounted 
with fervour to his children. One instance, worthy 
of relation, happened at this early stage of his 
course. A vacancy having occurred in one of the 
diplomatic circles of Southern India, he promptly 
applied for the post, but was anticipated by a 
quarter of an hour. As he entered the great 
man’s tent to prefer his petition, he met, issuing 
from it, the successful rival candidate. Malcolm 
was told that if he had called a little sooner, the | 
assistantship should have been his. Thus he lost 
it ; and so bitter was his disappointment, that, on 
returning to his tent, he threw himself down and 
wept, in the excess of his grief and vexation. But, 
though then unknown to him, the loss he sus- 
tained was the gain of his life; for the young 
otticer had no sooner proceeded to the scene of his 
new duties, than he was murdered in open court— 
not from any hostility towards him personally, but 
as the unfortunate representative of the English 
conqueror. 

The heat of the climate, and the fatigues of 
camp life, soon began to tell upon Malcolm’s 
health. Once or twice he was compelled to re- 
pair to the sea-coast; but finding that these 
changes yielded only transient relief, he was at 
length urged to seek leave of absence and return 
to England. The war with Tippoo having been 
brought to a close, no difficulty was interposed ; | 
and he embarked for his native land, in company | 
with Sir John Kenneway, in the cold season of | 
1793-4. He had been absent from England | 
eleven years; and great was his joy to be in) 
Eskdale again, and to recount to his wondering | 
auditors at home the marvels of the “land of | 
Ind.” During his stay in England, he was not | 

| 
| 
| 





idle. The time that was not devoted to family | 
communings, was spent in self-cultivation, or in 
advocating the interests of India, both through 
the medium of the press and by direct appeals to 
men in authority. During the winter he attended 
some of the college classes in Edinburgh, where 
he was long afterwards remembered as a light- 
hearted, amusing young man of five-and-twenty, 
with a great thirst after knowledge, and a prodi- | 
gious memory. He could give the substance, 
often the very words, of a lecture which he had 
heard, with extraordinary accuracy, or repeat a 
sermon with equal fidelity. 

The robustness of his health having been restored, 
Lieutenant Malcolm speedily grew impatient of 
the state of comparative inactivity in which he 
found himself, and burned for an opportunity of 
distinguishing himself in the service of his adopted | 
country. Not long was he kept in suspense; for | 








tary to Sir Alured Clarke, the Commander-in-chief 
of the Madras Presidency. On reaching the Cape 
of Good Hope, they found the colony then in the 
crisis of its fate. The English settlers were at war 
with the Dutch, each party striving for the supre- 
macy. Never, therefore, were reinforcements more 
welcome than those which now arrived, by the aid of 
which the paramount authority of the British was 
definitively established in the colony. 

Soon after Malcolm’s arrival in India, General 
Clarke was removed to Bengal, but Malcolm re- 
ceived a renewal of his appointment from his 
successor, General Harris. Having considerable 
leisure at his disposal at this particular period, 
the young military secretary, instead of wasting 
it in listless idleness, or in gaiety and dissipation, 
as is the case with so many in like circumstances, 
commenced the preparation of some elaborate 
papers on the history and constitution of the 
native states of India. And it was not long be- 
fore he had an opportunity of turning to excellent 
account the result of these voluntary labours. In 
the spring of 1798, Lord Wellesley (at that time 
Lord Mornington)—by far the ablest man who had 
directed the destinies of India since Warren Has- 
tings—stopped for a short time at Madras, on his 
way to Calcutta to assume the supreme authority. 
Here, then, was a chance afforded him, for bring- 
ing his merits under the notice of one possessed of 
ample power to reward them, which the aspiring 
mind of Malcolm was not likely to suffer to escape 
unimproved. Accordingly, we find that some of 
his papers were presented to the new Governor- 
General, with the expression of a hope that when 
an opening should offer, he might be employed in 
a diplomatic capacity. Lord Wellesley quickly 
discerned the ability evinced in the memoirs thus 
submitted, and shortly afterwards rewarded it by 
appointing Malcolm assistant to the Resident at 
Hyderabad—a scene which was destined speedily 





to become the centre of momentous military and 
diplomatic operations. This placed him at once 
in a prominent political position and gratified his 
ambition. His foot was now fairly in the stirrup, 
and he was not the man to halt in the midst of a 
prosperous career. He was summoned to Calcutta, 
where a personal acquaintance improved the high 
opinion that Lord Wellesley had already conceived 
of him from his writings and his actions. The 
sentiments he held respecting the vigorous policy 
to be pursued towards the corrupt and intriguing 
native courts were found exactly to coincide with 
those of the Governor-General. The harmonious 
co-operation thus commenced, continued unin- 
terrupted to the close of his Lordship’s viceregal 
sway. 

The special work allotted to Maleolm was to aid 





in the hazardous task of annihilating at one blow 
the French power in the Deccan. This was to be 
attempted by a great coup d'état, in which a large 
corps of native soldiers, trained and officered by 
French commanders, was to be compelled to 
disband. The efficiency and numbers of these 
troops had of late been rapidly increasing ; and 
as at that time many of our possessions began to 
be menaced by France, it was deemed indispens- 
able to the security of British dominion in India | 
that this formidable force should ve dissolved. | 
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| The attempt was fraught with perils which de- 


to avert. 





| chief command. 


manded the most consummate wisdom and courage 
The details of the achievement are of 
thrillmg interest, but we cannot narrate them 
here. It must suffice to say that the measure was 
successfully carried out, though not without a 
mutiny on the part of the men against their own 
officers, which was suppressed chiefly by the 
heroic conduct of Malcolm, who rushed fearlessly 
into the crowd of mutineers, and appeased their 
violence. Thus, without the tiring of a shot, or 
the shedding of a drop of blood, the celebrated 


| and dreaded French corps of Hyderabad passed 


into a mere tradition. 

This bold stroke of policy materially facilitated 
the success of the subsequent operations of the war 
against Tippoo Saib in the Mysore. Malcolm 
jomed the forces in a multifarious capacity, and 
with arduous duties. Almost the entire charge of 
the Nizam’s contingent during the march devolved 
o him; for its good conduct he was responsible, 
and on more than one occasion had he to risk his 
life in the repression of alarming mutinies. Here 
it was that Malcolm first became acquainted with 
Arthur Wellesley, who was already giving indica- 
tions of his extraordinary military genius. Colonel 
Wellesley’s European regiment had been chosen, 
for its soldierly appearance and remarkable disci- 
pline, to act with the native troops of the Nizam 
in the field, of whom he consequently took the 
Thus these two distinguished 
men were brought into intimate relationship, and 
from the mutual appreciation of each other which 
ensued, was laid the foundation of a friendship 
which never cooled or declined. With the fall of 
yo, and the death of Tippoo, the war 
closed. 

The conclusion of hostilities, however, brought 


| no cessation of labour to Malcolm; for after the 


conquest of the Mysore had been effected, a com- 
mission was appointed to settle its government ; 
and as a testimony to the value of his services, he 
was made principal secretary. So energetically 
was the business conducted, that the task assigned 
to the commissioners was accomplished within a 
month, in a manner which was not only satisfac- 


| tory to the Governor-General, but which secured 


also the good-will of the inhabitants of the subju- 
gated province. 

The business of the Mysore commission was 
scarcely completed, when Malcolm received the 
exciting announcement that Lord Wellesley in- 
tended to despatch him as ambassador to the 
court of Persia, whither no accredited envoy from 
the British Government had proceeded since the 
days of Queen Elizabeth. Before starting on this 
honourable errand, however, he had work to do at 
Hyderabad, in connection with the Nizam’s troops 
employed during the war. Thither he accord- 
ingly hastened ; and with two anecdotes charac- 
teristic of the people with whom he then mingled, 
we will conclude this portion of our sketch. 

The first relates to the Nizam himself, and 
amusingly illustrates his ignorance of geography. 
Major Kirkpatrick wishing to obtain a grant of 
two or three fields, on which to erect the British 
residency, he requested an English engineer to 
make a survey of the spot, and represent it upon 
a large sheet of paper. This he took to the 





= 





Nizam, and requested the cession of it to the 
English government. The prince, after gravely 
examining the survey, said he was sorry he could 
not comply with the request. When the resi- 
dent was retiring, not a little disconcerted at the 
refusal of a favour which he deemed so trifling, 
Meer Allum (the minister) said to him with a 
smile: “ Do not be annoyed. You frightened the 
Nizam with the size of the plan you showed him. 
Your fields were almost as large as any of the 
maps of his kingdom he had yet seen. No wonder,” 
said the Meer, laughing, “ he did not like to make 
such a cession. Make a survey on a reduced 
scale, and the difficulty will vanish.” The resi- 
dent could hardly believe that this would be the 
case. But when, at his next interview, he pre- 
sented the same plan upon a small card, the ready 
and cheerful assent of the prince satisfied him 
that the Meer had been quite correct in his guess 
as to the cause of the former failure. 

The other anecdote—an incident of Malco!m’s 
travels in Hyderabad—aftfords an affecting glimpse 
of the reckless disregard of innocence and justice 
which then was only too common throughout 
India, but which has now, we trust, under British 
influence, been succeeded by a better state of feel- 
ing and conduct. “ During the journey,” says Mal- 
colm, “I came up with a small guard of armed 
men belonging to the Poonah government, who 
were carrying a young man, with his hands bound, 
along the road. I asked them who the prisoner 
was, and where they were going. The com- 
mander of the guard said that they were going 
about a mile further, to a spot where a robbery 
and murder had been recently committed. ‘And 
when there,’ he added, ‘I shall cut this man’s 
head off.’ ‘Is he the murderer ?’ I asked. ‘No,’ 
said the man, ‘ nor does he, I believe, know any- 
thing about it. But he belongs to the country of 
the Siddee, from which the murderers came ; and 
we have orders, whenever an occurrence of this 
nature happens, to proceed into that country, and 
to seize and put to death the first adult male that 
we meet. This youth,’ he concluded, ‘ was taken 
yesterday, and must suffer to-day.’ On my ex- 
pressing astonishment and horror at a proceeding 
in which the innocent was doomed to suffer for 
the guilty, he said that that was not his busi- 
ness ; he only obeyed orders. He went on, how- 
ever, to vindicate the practice on the ground of it 
having diminished the frequency of crime. As 
we were conversing, we reached the spot fixed for 
the execution. The guards halted, and began to 
smoke their hubble-bubbles, or pipes. The pri- 
soner’s hands were untied, and he took a pipe 
with them, with much apparent unconcern as to 
his fate. After he had smoked, his hands were 
tied behind his back as before; he was taken a 
few yards from the road, and desired to kneel. 
The execution then took place; and a rope being 
tied round the heels of the dead body, it was 
hung up on a tree to inspire terror. After this 
was done, the guard sate down, smoked another 
hubble-bubble, and then returned to the ghaut.” 





It is a happy thing when the Christian gratefully ac- 
cepts God’s blessings with God’s restrictions—God’s 
summer with God’s winter—God’s parental encourage- 
ments with God’s fatherly chastisements. 
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DR. LIVINGSTON AND HIS AFRICAN 
DISCOVERIES. 


CONCLUDING PAPER. 


Wir the reception given to Dr. Livingston by 
his countrymen, all our readers are familiar ; and 
we only remark in relation to it, that rarely has an 
individual been so warmly greeted by men pursu- 
ing such different objects, and moving in widely 
separate spheres—prelates, nobles, statesmen, geo- 
graphers, astronomers, commercialists, and Chris- 
tians of all evangelical confessions. This conclud- 
ing paper must be devoted to general observa- 
tions upon the results and character of his extra- 
ordinary explorations. 

Extending in the southern hemisphere through 
34 deg. of latitude, this part of the African conti- 


nent, and especially the central portion, seems to | 


be divided by the parallel of 20 dee. into two dis- 
tricts, very different as to their physical character 
and population. 
country is dry, arid, and thinly peopled, while on 
the north, it is well-watered, has luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, and teems, in places, with human life. This 
northern region, the scene of Dr. Livingston’s 
wanderings, is intersected with rivers in almost 
every direction, which never dry up, as is the case 
with those of the south. They appear to descend 
chiefly from a great trough or basin in the centre, 
the hollow of which is much more elevated than 
the sea, but is considerably depressed with refer- 
ence to longitudinal ridges on the western and 
eastern sides. One of the highest points of the 
western ridge is occupied by Lake Dilolo; the other 
seems to culminate near the confluence of the 
Kafue with the Zambesi; and perhaps ncither 
attains an altitude of more than 4000 feet. 
drainage of these ridges, and of the adjoining 
country, upon which heavy rains periodically fall, 
originates numerous streams, which finally merge 
in a grand trunk river—the Leambye and Zam- 
besi—flowing to the Indian Ocean; but a small 
portion of the drainage about Lake Dilolo finds its 


way into the Congo river, and is led off by it to the | 


Atlantic. 


Owing to the violence of the seasonal rains, the | 


rivers periodically overflow, deluging the plains for 
miles along their banks ; and after the inundations 


retire, pools of stagnant water are left in hollows | 
This superabundant | 


till the floods again return. 
moisture, in connection with a fervid sun, renders 
the vegetation most exuberant; but owing to the 
humidity, and vast masses of decaying vegetable 
matter, the low grounds are very pestilential. Yet 
while that portion of the Makololo, who are of the 
Bechuana stock, have been nearly extinguished by 
fever, since their migration from a dry southern 
locality, the aboriginal blacks are not in a fading 
condition, if villages crowded with children may 
be accepted as evidence of it. On the bright side 
of the picture, it may be further stated, that many 
diseases common to Europeans are quite unknown, 
as consumption, scrofula, and madness; and if Dr. 
Livingston was repeatedly prostrated by fever, it 
must be remembered that, after being terribly ex- 
posed by inevitable circumstances to its attacks, 
with no suitable regimen at command, he has sur- 
vived to come in good health to the land of his 
fathers. 


South of the line indicated, the | 


The | 


On passing from the south the parallel of 20 
deg., the traveller finds himself not only in a new 
country, but among a new human race—veritable 
blacks—tribes of the great negro family. In an 
uncontaminated condition, these people are re- 
markably kind; and as industrious as occasion 
requires. They chiefly cultivate the ground— 
raise maize, millet, pumpkins, and rice—as the 
tsetse prohibits pastoral pursuits. Now and then, 
an elephant, fond of pumpkins, will stalk into 
their inclosures. This is always an unpleasant di- 
lemma for the master, for his vegetables surely 
perish. If disturbed when feeding, the huge beast 
gives chase; and sometimes, when uncommonly 
angry, he will reduce to wreck and ruin the dwell- 
ing of the disturber. The villages of this race 
are models of neatness, as well as the huts and 
gardens. Often as many as ten or twelve hamlets 
| were passed in a single day. On approaching 
one of them, a messenger usually came out with 
an invitation for the party to enter, and select the 
tree under which they would like to rest. This being 
done, the natives speedily provided a hastily con- 
structed roof, as a shelter from the sun by day and 
the dews by night. They seem all to be imbued 
with the commercial spirit ; and every artifice was 
adopted to detain the strangers in the hope of 
barter. Yet they parted with supplies of food 
readjly, when the latter had nothing to offer in ex- 
change ; and it was often done with an apology for 
not having time to make more ample provision. 
| It appears certain that, by soil and climate, their 
| territory is expressly adapted to produce many of 

the raw materials most valued by the civilized 

| nations; and that with a market provided for 
, them, and instruction, such produce might be 
raised to almost any amonut. 

Unlike the Bechuanas, and other tribes of 
Southern Africa, who seem wholly devoid of reli- 
| gious sentiment, the negroes of Central Africa 
| have a vivid sense of relationship to superhuman 
' power and an unseen world. In the dense woods 
near their villages, they prepare spaces for suppli- 
| cation, about four feet wide and forty long, which 
| are kept clean, the fallen leaves being carefully 
cleared away. ‘To these spots, when the night 
increases the gloom of the forest, the worshipper, 
/male or female, comes alone, and prays to the 
spirits of departed relatives; and meal or other 
food is sprinkled over the place as a thank-offer- 
_ ing, when the petition seems to have been granted. 
| Visible objects are also worshipped, the work of 
their own hands, as clay figures of the lion and 
, crocodile, with blocks of wood rudely carved with 
' the human face. When unsuccessful in any pur- 

suit, or particularly anxious about any object, they 
| assemble before these images, and keep drums 
| beating around them through the night. We 
| trust that these people will soon be turned from 
| dumb idols by the heralds of the Gospel, and have 
| their yearnings after communion with the unseen 
| satisfied in their homes and forest solitudes by 
| their fellowship being “ with the Father, and with 
| his Son Jesus Christ.” England is under obliga- 
| tion to spare no effort or expense to benefit the 
| negroes of Africa, once so cruelly injured by her 
| Sons. 
| The most curious circumstance is, that though 
| under the government of chiefs and sub-chiefs, the 
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influence of the women predominates in political 
and social relations. No explorer in any other re- 
gion has ever stumbled upon such a discovery as 
this ; and Dr. Livingston was for a long while hard 
of belief, till, as the result of frequent inquiry, he 
found it to be true. 


found to be little more than the drudges and pack- 
oxen of the men; but in this part of Nigritia, the 
lady-blacks have decidedly the upper hand. If a 
young man marries a woman of another village, he 
removes to the house of his bride; and it is his 


duty not only to treat his mother-in-law with | 


the greatest respect, but to supply her with fire- 
wood through the remainder of her days. In 
cases of separation, it is the wife who divorces the 


husband, the children going along with the mo- | 


ther; and in almost all the ordinary transactions 
of life, whether making a contract or sitting in 
council, the female is supreme. 


husband with food. 
arrangement, the obligation is sometimes shirked, 
especially where there are more wives than one. 
If the hungry husband has been unlucky enough 
to offend the dames, a conspiracy ensues to deprive 
him of his dinner. Thus, No. 1 refers him for his 
porridge to No. 2, who sends him off to No. 3, and 
she despatches him to the one he loves best, till 
tired of being bandied about, he climbs a tree, and 
makes known to the village their conjugal miscon- 
duct: “ Listep, O listen; I thought I had mar- 
ried women, but they are only witches! Iama 
bachelor! I have not a single wife! Is that 
right for a gentleman like me?” Of course, wife- 
beating is unknown in this part of the world; but 
husband-cuffiug is sometimes practised, though 
this expression of female superiority is not per- 
mitted to pass without notice. As a measure of 
self-preservation, all the men of the village are 
bound to take up the cause of their comrade ; and, 
after being led to the house of the chief, the 
offending wife is sentenced for the assault to carry 
the husband home upon her back. On such occa- 
sions she trudges along with her burden, laughed 
at by the men. 

In disclosing these novel manners, with new 
climates, nations, towns, lakes, rivers, and moun- 
tains, not less than eleven thousand miles of Afri- 
can ground have been passed over by the traveller, 
in the course of which he has had to officiate in an 
endless variety of avocations—an evangelist, road- 
maker, bullock-driver, boatman, rifleman, cook, 
physician, man-of-all-work, and man of science, 
taking notes of plants and animals, eruptive rocks, 
and lines of stratification, and making astronomical 
observations for establishing geographical posi- 
tions. It was reported of him by the natives, that 
“awhite man was coming who could bring down 
the sun and moon, and carry them under his arm.” 
This arose from the frequent use of the sextant in 
taking altitudes ; and from the fact that, as the 
best mode of preserving his chronometer-watch 
from injury in the drenching showers, he carried it 
in the arm-pit. “The number of his observations 
1s astonishing,” wrote Mr. Maclear, Astronomer 
Royal at the Cape, in whose hands they were 
placed, “ when we consider the difficulties he had 
to encounter. He observed for latitude and longi- 


Among all uncivilized tribes | 
hitherto known, the women have invariably been | 


But in return for | 
this ascendancy, the wife is expected to provide her | 
Yet, notwithstanding this | 


tude at every interesting point, particularly at the 
; confluence of other waters with the Zambesi, the 
, bendings, the falls,and the more important villages. 
| In short, he has opened up, geographically speak- 
ing, that hitherto unknown section of the conti- 
nent. But he has done more; he has geographi- 
cally described the character of the country and 
| the inhabitants ; and altogether his collection of 
' facts would fill a volume of deep interest to science, 
to commerce, and last, not least, to humanity.” 
| Mr. Maclear, who has had in hand the reduction 
of the astronomical observations, in 2 recent com- 
munication to the Royal Geographical Society, 
| after giving an account of his progress, remarks : 
' IT do hope that Livingston’s merit will be ac- 
knowledged by the Crown in a substantial form. 
He is a poorer man than he was fourteen years 
| back, when he landed in Africa. Without refer- 
ence to higher motives, he has rendered services to 
science, and perhaps to commerce, such as few men 
have rendered. In fact, it would be difficult to 
find another whose claims on public gratitude are 
so strong.” But whatever his temporal fortunes 
may be, we doubt not that his great reward is 
partly realized at present, in the testimony of his 
conscience at having done his duty; and that it 
will come more fully hereafter, in the regions he 
has opened being incorporated in the great world 
of Christianity, receiving the light of truth, and 
| becoming the scenes of civilization and religion. 
| May he live to see the day ! 





PUNCTUALITY. 

THERE is a habit so injurious to the practice of punc- 
tuality, that I cannot refrain from mentioning it. I 
call it a habit of hanging fire. There are persons who 
get up to go away, an hour perhaps before they really 
depart ; and who linger at the door of the room, 
make a full stop on the landing-place or in the hall; 
and if one attend them to the door, linger still on the 
threshold ; and even when in the street, calling up 
fresh energies, elevate their voices in a few parting 
words. How can such as these ever be strictly punc- 
tual? I would particularly warn young persons 
against such a habit. I would say, ‘“ When you are 
going, go: for, remember, the moments you thus 
waste in loitering, are bringing even you, the young, 
nearer every instant to eternity.” I feel that it will 
become me to conclude my imperfect sketch as fast as 
possible, and I will do so by giving an anecdote of 
George, commonly called Beau Brummell. 

Amongst his other follies, B. had that of choosing 
to be always too late for dinner. Wherever he was 
invited, he liked to be waited for. He thought it was 
a proof of his fashion and consequence ; and the higher 
the rank of his entertainer, the later was the arrival 
of this impudent parvenu. The Marquis of Abercorn 
had for some time submitted to this oft-repeated trial 
of his patience, but at length he would bear it no 
longer. Accordingly one day, when he had invited 
Brummell to dine, he desired to have the dinner on 
the table punctually at the time appointed. The ser- 
vants obeyed, and Brummell and the cheese arrived 
together. The wondering beau was desired by the 
master of the house to sit down. He vouchsafed no 
apology for what had happened, but coolly said, “I 
hope, Mr. B., cheese is not disagreeable to you.” It 
is said that Brummell was never late at that house in 
future; and here selfishness became the source of 
punctuality.—“ Memoir of Amelia Opie,” published 
by the Religious Tract Society. 
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Varieties. 
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Worpswortn’s Sister.—It is to her he frequently re- 
fers as preserving in the midst of all her enthusiasm, a 
heart unadulterated by the world, retaining unshaken its 
faith and its confidence. ‘Thus she met him in that mo- 
ment when his mind had almost determined on casting 
itself loose from its safe anchorage and trust. And now 
we shall, in following the one, have also to follow the other 
—she accompanied him in his wanderings—she was his 
faithful prompter and amanuensis—she pointed to the 
more loving heart of things; and by delicate and graceful 
commendation and eulogy, and by preserving as an oc- 
casional insertion some of her own very beautiful verses, 
he has taught us how great were his obligations to his 
sister Dorothy. It seems as if in all the lives of our great- 
est and most venerable teachers, nature constantly impressed 
on us the truth that man’s education cannot be perfected 
without woman. She calls his spirit back, when she uses 
her own natural force, from misanthropes and scepticism 
and despair; she teaches him the weakness of merely in- 
tellectual strength; she compels him to distrust himself, 
even while she invites him to repose on himself with more 
confidence ; without her the affections sleep, and the eye 
refuses to look on objects from that point of vision whence 
the most healthful and invigorating aspectsare cast. ‘The 
mind of our poet was in danger of bowing to these darken- 
ing shadows ; it already felt the chill winds from the sea of 
doubt, and looking beyond saw only a giddy reel of objects 
and beings deceiving themselves with the mockery of the 
possession of will and choice. He has honoured his sister 
by showing how she took him by the hand and restored him 
to nature. He points to her as intluencing considerably 
the final building up the edifice of his character; thus 
adding, in the graceful and unobtrusive manner in which 
she steps through the chambers of his history, another 
illustration to the influence of woman in moulding and 
giving destiny to the character of the most illustrious men. 


—“W. Wordsworth, a Biography,” by LE. P. Hood. 


Str Jonn Moore ar Corunna.—Suddenly I heard 
the gallop of horses, and, turning, saw Moore. He came 
at speed, and pulled up so sharp and close, he seemed to 
have alighted from the air—man and horse looking at the 
approaching foe with an intenseness that seemed to con- 
cencrate all feeling in their eyes. The sudden stop of the 
animal, a cream-coloured one, with black tail and mane, 
had cast the latter streaming forward, its ears were pushed 
out like horns, while its eyes flashed fire, and it snorted 
loudly with expanded nostrils, expressing terror, astonish- 
ment, and muscular exertion. My first thought was, it 
will be away like the wind; but then I looked at the rider, 
and the horse was forgotten. Thrown on its haunches, 
the animal caine, sliding and dashing the dirt up with its 
fore feet, thus bending the general forward almost to its 
neck ; but his head was thrown back, and his look more 
keenly piercing than I ever before saw it. He glanced to 
the right aud left, and then fixed his eyes intently on the 
enemy’s advancing column, at the same time grasping the 
reins with both bis hands, and pressing the horse firmly 
with his knees. His body thus seemed to deal with the 
animal, while his mind was intent on the enemy, and his 
aspect was one of searching intenseness beyond the power 
of words to describe. For a while he looked, and then 
galloped to the left, without uttering a word.—Life of 
Sir Charles Napier. 


Ay Oxp Description or QuEEN ExizaBetn (1598). 


—She was said to be fifty-five years old. Her face was 
rather long, white, and somewhat wrinkled; her eyes 
small, black, and gracious; her nose somewhat bent; her 
lips compressed; her teeth. black (from eating too much 
sugar). She had earrings of pearls, red hair (but artificial), 
and wore a small crown. Her breast was uncovered (as 
is the case with all unmarried ladies in England), and 
round her neck was a chain with precious gems. Her 
hands were graceful, her fingers long. She was of middle 
size, but stepped on majestically. She was gracious and 
kind in her address. ‘The dress she wore was of white 
silk, with pearls as large as beans. Her cloak was of black 
silk with silver lace, and a long train was carried by a 





marchioness. As she walked along, she spoke most kindly 
with many people, some of them ambassadors. She spoke 
English, French, and Italian; but she knows also Greek 
and Latin, and understands Spanish, Scotch, and Dutch, 
Wherever she turned her eyes, people fell on their 
knees, When she came to the door of the chapel, 
books were handed to her, and the people called out, “God 
save the Queen Elizabeth ;’ whereupon the Queen an- 
swered, “I thanke you, myn good peuple.’ — Pay] 
Hentznei’s Travels. 


Saxon OrIGIN oF THE Eneutsn Lanevacr.—From 
them (the Anglo-Saxons) we derive our language; of 
which the structure, and a majority of its words, much 
greater than those who have not thought on the subject 
would at first believe, are Saxon. Of sixty-nine words 
which make up the Lord’s Prayer only five are not such; 
of eighty-one words in the soliloquy of Hamlet, thirteen 
only are of Latin origin; even in a passage of ninety 
words in Milton, whose diction is more learned than that 
of any other poet, there are only sixteen Latin words; in 
four verses of the authorized version of Genesis, containing 
about a hundred and thirty words, there are no more than 
five; in seventy-nine words from Addison, whose perfect 
taste preserved him from a pedantic or constrained prefer. 
ence for any portion of the language, we find only fifteen, 
In later times, the language has rebelled against the bad 
taste of those otherwise excellent writers, who, instead of 
ennobling their style like Milton, by the position and com. 
bination of words, have tried to raise it by unusual and 
far-fetched expressions. Dr. Johnson himself, from whose 
perversions English style is only just recovering, in 
eighty-seven words of his fine parallel between Pope and 
Dryden, has found means to introduce no more than 
twenty-one of Latin derivation. —Siv J Mackintosh’s 
“ History of England,” vol. i. pp. 83, 84. 


Tuk QUEEN IN HER CHILDHOOD.—Claremont is a 
charming place, and I enjoyed myself extremely. I must 
not forget the little Princess Victoria. She is what you 
would call a very dear and loveable child, with manners so 
ladylike and superior, that you would know her at once to 
be something more than an ordinary girl, and yet possess- 
ing all the innocent playfulness and simplicity of a child. 
She and her mother sat down quietly to the piano after 
breakfast, and sang with remarkable sweetness and taste 
some beautiful German duets and some ‘Tyrolese airs, 
which I had not heard before-—Memoirs of Reavr-Ad- 
niral Sir Edward Parry. 

CuHaLMERs oR CoaMBErs.—One of the clan Cameron, 
of Scotland, going to France, put his name in a Latin 
dress, as was customary in those times, styling himself De 
Cameraria, which was called in French De la Chambre, 
and, upon his return to Scotland, he was again, according 
to their dialect, called Chambers. Chalmer's is a corrup- 
tion of the same. 

Lire or tur Tropics.—We arrived at about six 
o’clock. The fire-flies were visible in sparkling multitudes. 
The almost human voice of the Geeko lizard was frequently 
heard. The crows cawed loudly, and the pariah dogs 
barked more loudly still. There seems in these tropical 
climates such a wonderful vitality in animal and vegetable 
life, such a power and an enjoyment, that man counts for 
less than elsewhere in the great scale of nature. An in- 
sect, an animal, a tree, are very different existences from 
what we see them in our all-depressing climes.—Bow- 
ring’s “ Kingdom and People of Siam.” 

Tue Reat Worxer.—It is mind, after all, that does 
the work of the world; so that the more there is of mind, 
the more work there is accomplished. A man, in propor- 
tion as he is intelligent, makes a given force accomplish a 
greater task—makes skill take the place of muscles—and 
with less labour gives a better product. If all the me- 
chanical labour in England was performed by hand, it 
would require every full-grown man in the world. 

Hanir in a child is at first like a spider’s web: if ne- 
glected, it becomes a thread of twine ; next, a cord or rope; 
finally, a cable ; and then who can break it? 

















